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SCIENCE AND 
ULTIMATE TRUTH 


I NEED not say how greatly I appreciate the 
honour of having been invited to lecture here, 
in this renowned centre of medical science. ‘The 
distinction is all the greater when I remember 
that this lectureship was founded in memory of 
a brilliant member of your brotherhood, whose 
premature death was felt as a severe personal loss 
by his colleagues and pupils, and also that I have 
been appointed to lecture in succession to one of 
the most celebrated men of our time. It is a 
wholly undeserved honour, for I have no claim 
to be counted a man of science. My duties have 
called me to the studies of classical scholarship, 
theology, and philosophy. But I hope I may 
claim not only to have an intelligent interest in 
scientific subjects, and not least in those which 
concern bodily health and social hygiene, but to 
have what I may call a scientific conscience, which 
leads me to look at questions as men of science 
look at them, and to sympathise with the point of 
view which they usually take. I have also been 
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led by my personal experience to feel a very great 
moral respect and admiration for the medical 
profession, and for other scientific men, among 
whom, not to name the living, I may mention 
especially Sir Francis Galton, one of the best and 
greatest men whom I have known. The dis- 
interested search for truth is certainly one of the 
highest and noblest careers that a man can choose. 

There have been three periods of history 
when knowledge has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. ‘These are, the time of the ancient 
Greeks, the Renaissance, and our own age. The 
achievement of the ancient Greeks is perhaps the 
most wonderful when we consider the poverty 
of their apparatus; but they suffered for their 
preference of speculation to applied science. The 
greatest accession of positive knowledge has come 
in our own time. 

And what a brilliant pageant itis! How shall 
we compare the cramped and limited vision of the 
universe which spread itself to the imagination 
of mankind in old time with the tremendous 
vistas opened out to us by modern science? We 
are told that one hundred millions is an under- 
estimate of the number of stars already photo- 
graphed, though not more than ten thousand are 
visible with the naked eye. There may be, and 
probably are, other universes, dimly visible as 
nebulae, besides the Galactic universe in which 
we live. The diameter of our own system has 
been guessed as 3000 to 4000 light-years, the 
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velocity of light being 186,000 miles per second. 
The total number of stars is supposed, even by 
those who reject the idea of infinite extension, to 
run into thousands of millions. Of these, some 
are growing hotter, others colder, and the trans- 
mutation of elements, which has only lately come 
within actual observation, seems to cover the 
whole series from hydrogen and helium to the 
heaviest atoms. Among the very distant stars 
there are two, Canopus and Rigel, which by 
comparison reduce our sun to a very tiny dwarf. 
The much smaller diameter of Betelgeuse is stated 
as 215 million miles. So much for unimaginable 
magnitudes. When we turn from the infinitely 
great to the infinitely small, the wonder is not 
less. ‘The word atom means by derivation that 
which is too small to be further divided. But 
every atom, it has been revealed, is a miniature 
solar system, with electrons, in numbers which 
determine the nature of the element, whirling 
round a central nucleus. 

In your own science, what a romance seems 
to be coming into view in the occult properties of 
the ductless glands, which indicate the strangest 
possibilities in the future, not only of curing 
disease, but of altering character and, perhaps, 
arresting the progress of old age. Every year 
some new and fascinating discovery is made. 

The Psalmist, long before the age of science, 
was struck with the smallness of human life in 
the great spaces of nature. ‘I will consider thy 
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heavens, even the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained. What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?’ What is 
man but a species which, during a brief period, 
has been dominant over other species on a dwarf 
planet, revolving round a dwarf sun, which is an 
average undistinguished specimen of a large class 
of elderly stars which have seen better days? 
What is man, that God should be mindful of him, 
or that he should take himself seriously ? Well, 
man is a being that knows all the things that we 
have mentioned and much besides. This wonder- 
ful and glorious vision of a boundless universe, all, 
as far as can be ascertained, compounded of the 
same elements and obeying the same laws, is 
either reflected in his mind or created by his mind. 
We must not regard the world of science as an 
objectively existing fact, wholly independent of 
us who observe it. 

So we are thrown back on the troublesome and 
perhaps insoluble problem of knowledge, which 
has exercised all the philosophers, especially since 
Kant stirred up these fundamental questions a 
hundred and fifty. years ago. The history of 
philosophy since Kant is strewn with the wrecks 
of systems. The only question is whether any 
ship is left afloat. 

Hume, after investigating the problem with 
great acuteness, came to the despairing conclusion 
that though ‘the cause or causes of order in the 
universe probably bear some remote analogy to 
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human intelligence,’ this proposition ‘ affords no 
inference that affects human life, or can be the 
source of any action.’ This is to deny the 
rationality of science. Kant, unwilling to accept 
such a negation of all that religion means by belief 
in God, thinks that he has found a way out by 
building up, from man’s moral instincts, the 
assurance of a moral Creator, who has ordained 
that life on earth shall be the discipline of our 
spiritual growth. ‘Thus he introduces the idea 
of Value as a constituent of reality, and this idea 
of Value is now one of the fundamental elements 
in all living philosophy. Reality, for him, is a 
moral system, the raison d’étre of which is the 
working out of ultimate good in a world of con- 
scious spirits. Most of us now feel that Kant’s 
outlook is too individualistic, and that in rejecting 
the idea of divine immanence he is condemned to 
a purely deistic theory of God. But it is from 
him that was developed, or rather revived, for the 
Platonists taught it, the belief in eternal, intrinsic 
values, as not less real and significant than the 
world of facts with which science deals. Our 
judgments of value are as objective as our judg- 
ments of fact ; we pronounce the verdicts of good 
and bad, better and worse, beautiful and ugly, 
with as much confidence and impartiality as we 
declare the results of quantitative measurement. 
We feel with Lotze that if we put these con- 
siderations of value out of our minds, and in the 
interests of what we call truth confine ourselves to 
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a view of reality which excludes them, we are 
‘ glorying in renouncing what no man has a right 
to renounce.’ ‘There are some conclusions which 
without being demonstrably false are rejected as 
intolerable. Such are the theories that the uni- 
verse is a chaos, that it is intrinsically unknowable, 
that it is a dream of our own (solipsism), and that 
the world of values has no relation to the world 
of facts. And it is not true to say that our refusal 
to accept this last theory is based upon any private 
hopes and fears, any more than the scientist’s 
refusal to believe in a chaotic universe, or in a 
world-order which is in conspiracy to deceive 
him, is based on any personal predilections. 

The conception of Value enters far more 
deeply into purely scientific research than is com- 
monly recognised. True reality as opposed to 
mere appearance is itself a value. That which 
‘only appears’ is not non-existent ; it differs in 
value from what we call real existence, and what 
we call really existent depends largely on what 
we are interested in. Physicists tell us that the 
real nature of things is in the atoms, and that a 
table or chair is only a phenomenon. From this 
point of view, I suppose, a microbe is nearer 
reality than a man. ‘That is because they choose 
to study nature from the point of view of the 
microbe. They are radical pluralists. Some 
philosophers, beginning from the other end, have 
argued that ‘the One remains, the many change 
and pass.’ ‘The distinction is psychological ; it 
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is a matter of interest or valuation. ‘The his- 
torian, who also aspires to be scientific, studies the 
sequence of events with other values in his mind. 
Natural science confines itself to the logical value 
of generalisation ; history studies those moral and 
social values which, though they transcend human 
lives, are actualised in human experience. Every 
kind of valuation rests on selection and abstraction. 
The faith in Order which makes natural science 
possible is only one example of a wider faith. 
The philosopher has the ambitious aim of 
unifying, or harmonising, these points of view. 
His three ultimate values are generally said to be 
the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, but he 
tries to relate them all to one suprasensuous reality. 
He is impelled to appeal, even from the collective 
social mind, toasupreme court beyond experience. 
The religious mind is also convinced that the 
ultimate values are rooted in the nature of reality, 
and by them, but especially by the Idea of the 
Good, as it is revealed to conscience, it tests all 
objects of experience. Here, again, we get a 
standard of valuation which is unquestionably 
valid, though it differs from the standards which 
are used by natural science. Because physics, 
history, and religion have their different valua- 
tions of experience, we are obliged to concede 
a large measure of autonomy to the different 
studies. A complete philosophy would find room 
for all, and would show how they supplement each 


other. But this is an ideal consummation. We 
A2 
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need not wait for this final reconciliation to allow 
on the one hand that science, in endeavouring to 
discover and establish universally valid laws, is 
working in the service of one of the ultimate 
values, unified truth, and on the other that religion, 
judging all things by the standard of moral worth, 
is assuming no fiction, but a certain fact, namely, 
that the Idea of the Good is real, and that the 
human mind is in relation with it. 

I do not think that what Otto has called ‘ the 
holy,’ and defined as the special province of 
religion, can be marked off as separate from the 
ultimate values already mentioned, the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, and added to them as 
a fourth. To do so would be to deprive these 
ultimate values of their consummation in religion, 
and to leave religion empty and bloodless. I 
should rather say that in religion these supreme 
values are recognised as the attributes of a supra- 
mundane Power, which is revealed in them, and 
the recognition of ‘the Holy’ in them follows 
from this conviction, which is given in what is 
known as the mystical experience. 

But this belongs rather to the final stage in my 
argument. Let me attempt, in the short time at 
my disposal, to summarise the chief solutions, 
other than the theistic, which have been advocated 
in the last century, in the attempt to determine 
the relations of the mental and the material, of 
value and fact. 


The Kantian theory of knowledge had the 
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very unfortunate result of opposing knowledge, 
which for him is attainable only in the study of 
nature, and faith,,which is the basis of our moral 
life. ‘This was obviously to put the defenders of 
every kind of idealism in a highly disadvantageous 
position. ‘T’his unlucky separation is the ground 
of all the naturalistic philosophies of the nine- 
teenth century. Our Victorian naturalists did not 
call themselves materialists; but they followed 
Kant in opposing faith to knowledge of reality, 
and they did all their thinking in materialistic 
terms. The three marks of real naturalism 
are: (1) the ideal of simplification, (2) the re- 
jection of purpose or design, (3) the denial of 
reality to the realm of spiritual values. All 
idealistic and spiritual beliefs were for it a 
kind of luminous haze, floating inertly and idly 
over the field in which real work is done. The 
idealists on their side took up the challenge, but 
their reply was to disparage the significance, and 
even to impugn the reality, of the worldas known 
to science. Lotze agrees with Kant that ‘a 
chasm that cannot be filled divides the world of 
facts from the world of values.’ ‘ With the firm- 
est conviction of the undivided unity of the two 
we combine the most distinctly conscious belief 
in the impossibility of this unity being known.’ 
He perhaps hardly realises how this belief in an 
irremediable cleft within our intelligence must 
destroy our confidence that either our facts or 
our values are anywhere near the truth. This 
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fundamental scepticism has infected a great deal 
of modern philosophy. It inflicts the most serious 
injury on both science and religion : on science, 
because it suggests that we reach the reality of 
nature by eliminating from it mind and conscious- 
ness; and on religion because it favours the notion 
that faith is fundamentally irrational, and its 
dogmas exempt from being brought to the bar of 
ordinary evidence. With materialism entrenched 
on one side, and superstition on the other, it is no 
wonder that the imaginary “ chasm ’ really begins 
to yawn between the two. On one side of the 
gap we have the materialistic physicians of France 
and Germany teaching that thought is a secretion 
of the brain, comparable to bile and other animal 
juices, and on the other we have Victorian bishops 
anathematising Darwin and Huxley. Truly, as 
Professor Whitehead has lately said, the intolerant 
use of abstractions is the major vice of the 
intellect. 

The theory of the chasm clearly will not 
work. What is to become of the sciences which 
deal with both facts and values, of biology, for 
example, and still more of psychology, if there is 
no way of crossing from one world to the other? 
Mechanical theories tried to extend their domain 
over the field of the borderland sciences, till those 
sciences themselves rebelled. Not only psycho- 
logy, but biology, as represented by some (by no 
means all) of its leaders, is searching for some 
principle which will liberate it from bondage to 
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the laws of the inanimate and inorganic. The 
critics of this new movement in biology condemn 
it as a revival of the old discredited vitalism, 
which called in a hypothetical ‘ vital principle ’ 
to account for the seemingly rational and pur- 
posive agencies in living beings, which, as was 
argued, are far beyond the scope of merely 
physical and chemical reactions. ‘That this hypo- 
thesis was merely an asy/um ignorantiae is evident, 
and it went the way of ‘ phlogiston’ and other 
imaginary entities. On the other side, the oppo- 
nents of the mechanical philosophy asked whether 
a self-feeding, self-stoking, self-repairing, self- 
reproducing machine can with any appropriate- 
ness be called a machine at all. The attempt to 
fit the phenomena of life and consciousness within 
the framework of mere mechanism seems to be 
hopeless. But the question remains, whether the 
new vitalists have really escaped the errors of 
the old. It seems to me that without intending 
it they frequently lapse into speaking of their 
entelechies, psychoids, or whatever name they 
prefer, as agents acting from outside upon the 
physical organism ; and this resembles the method 
of the old vitalism. I shall try to indicate, before 
the close of this lecture, in what direction I think 
we must look for a solution of the problem. I do 
not think that psychical energy can be added to 
other forms of energy as an efficient cause, as if 
mind were a special form of energy. The fun- 
damental question is whether the physical is a 
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closed system, uninfluenced by the psychical 
world. Whether the closed system is to be called 
a mechanism or not is not of primary importance. 
The great difficulty is that the principle of the 
conservation of energy seems to leave no room for 
any other principle, and that this principle seems 
to reduce consciousness to a continuous mirror 
of a system which works independently of it— 
a supposition which is really intolerable. 

The word evolution is loosely used in two 
incompatible senses. Sometimes it is a mechanical 
unpacking of that which was there all the time ; 
there is no gain in the process, but equivalence. 
This is, I suppose, what is meant by the evolution 
of a star, which passes through great changes of 
temperature and bulk, contracting, heating, and 
cooling, but without any change, addition, or 
subtraction (except loss of mass by radiation) in 
the ultimate units of which it is composed. I 
suggest that in the interest of clearness this should 
be called genesis, not evolution. But in biology, 
growth and real change are the facts to be under- 
stood ; and if we look for the explanation of these 
facts in the primordial elements, as the sciences 
of physics and chemistry necessarily do, we are 
leaving out the very facts which have to be 
accounted for ; we are really denying the fact of 
change which is the crux of the problem. There 
are few things in the world so difficult to explain 
as real change; it appears to me that most 
scientists are far from realising the complexity of 
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this metaphysical puzzle. James Ward, who is a 
champion of free will and of pluralism, postulates 
what he calls creative synthesis, and this is the 
foundation of Bergson’s philosophy ; but the 
idea of new creation contradicts what the physicist 
means by causation, and the popular formula 
‘emergent evolution’ does not, I think, remove 
the difficulty, but only softens and disguises the 
breach of continuity. 

The words cause and causation are used with 
the same carelessness ; the two problems are to 
a large extent the same. The real meaning of 
causality, as used by mechanicists, is that there is 
nothing new in the world; the cause is merely 
the form which the effect had previously. But 
this is a misuse of the word causality, which, in 
the interests of clearness of thought, ought to be 
banished from physics altogether. ‘To turn post 
hoc into propter hoc is illegitimate, and we might 
even question whether, on strictly mechanistic 
principles, the time-series is not theoretically 
reversible. We might also ask why we are never 
tempted to say that summer is the cause of winter, 
or night of day. Is it that we do not speak of 
causation unless we imagine that there is some 
contingency, that the sequence might not occur 
Efficient causation cannot be discovered within 
physical phenomena, and no logical necessity 
binds together the successive stages of a sequence. 
That the particular depends on the general is, I 
think, the principle which must take the place of 
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the untenable notion of inter-phenomenal caus- 
ality ; and we may be driven back upon the idea 
of a single creative First Cause as the only real 
cause in the universe. 

I have said that Kant’s dualism of knowledge 
and faith, in which knowledge is confined to the 
world of phenomena, had an unfortunate influ- 
ence on much of the thinking of the nineteenth 
century. The system of Comte is a salient 
example of this dualism. He held that we can 
never transcend the subjectivity which belongs to 
the human mind generally. We are rigidly con- 
fined to a subjective view of reality, which we 
must accept as true. Accordingly, philosophy 
and theology are merely transitional forms through 
which the human spirit arrives at what he calls 
positivism, which is a worship of the idea of 
humanity. Practically, he denies that there is 
anything behind appearances, and so condemns 
religion and philosophy alike. Science he would 
only allow to exist on condition of confining it- 
self to purely utilitarian ends. Astronomy, for 
example, he regards as waste of time. 

Positivism is more dogmatic than Agnosticism. 
But the inconsistencies of Herbert Spencer’s 
Agnosticism are by this time notorious. What are 
we to say of a thinker who first lays down that 
we are absolutely precluded from knowing any- 
thing except phenomena, all that lies behind it 
being not only unknown but inherently unknow- 
able, and then invests his Unknowable with some 
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at least of the attributes of a personal deity, 
speaking of it as ‘an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
by which all things are created and sustained,’ 
and ascribes to this Infinite and Eternal Energy 
‘manifested alike within us and without us,’ ‘ not 
only the manifestations themselves but the law of 
their order’? Some have argued, not unreason- 
ably, that Spencer was being led, unconsciously 
or in spite of himself, to the position of the 
philosophical mystics—that the Godhead in him- 
self is unknowable, dwelling in the light that no 
man can approach unto, the light that to the 
dazzled vision of finite beings appears as darkness, 
but that God, as the author of nature and the 
self-revealing Spirit in our consciousness, is 
neither unknowable nor unknown. Instead of 
ridiculing a contradiction so patent and so seem- 
ingly perverse, we should see in Herbert Spencer 
a good example of the strength of the theistic 
position, and especially of the theology of the 
Platonising mystics, which has made captive a 
thinker so little disposed to treat the names of 
these religious philosophers with respect. 

But there is another aspect of Herbert 
Spencer’s system which must be briefly criticised. 
It has been a fundamental assumption, or act of 
faith, with many philosophers that the logical 
sequence of ascending values is either closely 
connected with, or accurately reflected in, the 
course of evolution in the phenomenal world. 
The older form of this optimism was somewhat 
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different. Plotinus, for example, found the scale 
of spiritual values reflected in the world of events, 
not as a sequence of ascending values in time, 
but as degrees of truth and reality, the most 
valuable being the most real, the less valuable 
the less real, till at the bottom of the scale we 
find the inert and valueless substratum which 
he calls gay, trembling on the verge of absolute 
non-existence. 

The assumption that the order of the world is 
found, on full examination, to justify the demands 
of intellectual, moral, and aesthetic optimism is 
common to Plotinus and to Spencer; but the 
form which Spencer gives to it is hardly tenable. 
All that can be justifiably deduced from Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the fittest is that the 
tendency of nature, or at least of organic nature, 
is towards stability. If we must find some philo- 
sophy in it, it points rather towards sceptical 
pragmatism than to any other view. That which 
survives is thereby proved to be the fittest, the 
best, if we will. But Darwinism gives us no 
criterion at all whereby we may pronounce one 
order of beings higher than another. ‘This how- 
ever was hidden from the scientists of the last 
century, who were, to a strange degree, under the 
sway of a naturalistic optimism which regarded 
an actual event as, by the fact of its occurrence, of 
superior value to an event which did not occur. 
Moreover, they regarded evolutionary change as 
a progressive increase in values. ‘T’o appraise this 
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supposed increase in values, they took two 
standards. One was that the complex is of 
higher worth than the simple, and the other was 
that as humanity is the roof and crown of things, | 
all nature may be represented as groaning and 
travailing to produce at last her consummate 
masterpiece, our noble selves. ‘There is a certain 
provincialism about this last assumption, charac- 
teristic of a self-complacent age. It was not 
peculiar to the naturalists, for Hegel also suggests 
that the Absolute had at last attained self- 
consciousness and self-expression in the kingdom 
of Prussia a hundred years ago. As for the 
superiority of the complex over the simple, you 
doctors know that in this conflict the severely 
simple microbe, multiplying by fission, does not 
always get the worst of it. Moreover, there is no 
reason to connect the simple with the past, and 
the complex with the future. To do so is to 
generalise from one swing of the pendulum. 

It is, I think, very interesting to find that the 
evolutionary optimism of Hegel, which had so 
much influence on the protagonists of biological 
evolution, synchronised with the philosophical 
pessimism of Schopenhauer. If it is merely the 
will to live, to live anyhow, which makes the 
world go round, where, he asked, in this universal 
striving shall we find any value? Is mere living, 
whether for oneself or in one’s descendants, living 
without reference to any intrinsic values, a thing 
of any worth? Would it not be better to refuse 
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this irrational prompting and make,an jend of 
it? Were not the Indian sages right jin finding 
salvation in Nirvana? 

After all, evolutionary optimism is broken on 
the certain knowledge that the entire world of 
forms, including man and all his achievements, is 
destined to pass into the unconscious and inor- 
ganic mass out of which it arose. Involution is 
as much a law of nature as evolution. ‘There is 
no escape from this doom, though some of the 
leading naturalists in the nineteenth century 
often wrote as if they had forgotten it. Let us 
hope, by all means, for some amelioration in the 
human lot in the near future; but let us not forget 
two indubitable facts—first, that there is no law of 
progress; we must work out our own salvation ; 
and second, that life is given to our race, as Lucre- 
tius says, not in fee simple, but in usufruct. The 
time will come and must come, whether suddenly 
or gradually, when this planet will no longer be 
inhabitable, and when, as far as the consciousness 
of finite beings in this world goes, the human race 
will be as if it had never been. All that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the; pride of life, passeth away. ‘Horum 
naturam .. . una dies dabit exitio, multosque per 
annos Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.’ 

There is only one way in which we may have 
confidence that we may escape this doom. We 
may find in our earthly experience the sure traces 
of eternal values which, independently of time, 
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independently of the sequence of events, have a 
being in themselves, or in the mind of the Supreme 
Being in whom all things consist, and which, 
accordingly, are not only the ever-receding goal 
of an historical process. 

This brings me to the constructive part of my 
lecture. Hitherto I have been trying to show 
why certain solutions, proposed and advocated 
since the illustrious Kant, fail to satisfy me. I 
have not even mentioned them all. I have not 
discussed the theory of Mentalism, which turns 
the tables on Materialism by teaching that nothing 
exists except as an object of thought. Nor have 
I spoken of the pluralistic theories now so popular, 
according to which reality consists of a society of 
conscious spirits, with or without a supreme 
Spirit, who is sometimes added as a constitutional 
President of the Republic. I do not myself 
think that these theories are of much value. ‘They 
owe much of their attractiveness to the relatively 
dignified position which they concede to the 
individual, and to their promise to deliver man- 
. kind from the paralysing grip of determinism. 
The societies of spirits are to be free and indepen- 
dent, citizens of a democracy. I will leave these 
theories alone; I have not time to discuss them, 
and they would lead me away from the conclusion 
towards which I wish to bring you. 

I mentioned Hegel just now. He is usually 
supposed to have taught that the Absolute 
realises himself only in conscious spirits. ‘The 
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world, according to him, it has often been said, is 
as necessary to God as God is to the world. There 
is, I believe, no doubt that this last sentence fairly 
represents his teaching. But he is a very difficult 
writer; and his critics are not agreed whether 
he really means to subordinate the Deity to the 
time-process, or whether the self-explication and 
self-realisation of which he speaks is a logical 
rather than a temporal process. In considering 
this question, which is vital to the position which 
I wish to put before you, I am obliged to part 
company with a thinker for whom I have the 
greatest respect, and to whom I am indebted in 
some of my writings, and not least in this lecture 
—Professor Pringle-Pattison, the author of that 
fine book, ‘ The Idea of God.’ 

This writer says: “‘The metaphorical language 
in which Lotze, not to mention Hegel and others, 
speaks of nature as striving towards self-expression 
and rising as it were stage by stage towards its 
self-completion in mind, is clearly not intended 
as the record of an historical progress. Such 
expressions are an analysis of ideal stages, or 
“moments,” as idealistic writers are fond of 
calling them, aspects of one total fact which can 
only be known truly as a whole or system. Hence 
I was at pains to insist that questions of the 
apparent historical genesis of the higher or more 
complex from the lower or simpler have no philo- 
sophical importance, seeing that philosophically 
considered the lower or simpler phases are not 
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independent facts existing as a priws, but abstract 
aspects of a single fact, which is fully expressible 
only in terms of self-conscious experience.’ 

I am not convinced that Hegel’s historical 
process of reality is meant to be taken meta- 
phorically; he builds so much upon it. And I 
think I could prove that the Hegelian school, or 
most of them, really believe that without self- 
conscious finite spirits God would be only poten- 
tially existent. He realises Himself in them. 
Either, then, when the human race disappears, 
some other vehicle must be found in which the 
Absolute may realise himself, or God will literally 
die. Ido not call this Theism at all, and if we 
have to abandon the nineteenth-century dream 
of unending progress, I do not see that it has 
any attractiveness to the religious mind. Let 
me illustrate the Professor’s standpoint by a few 
quotations. 

I agree, of course, entirely with the fine words : 
‘The presence of the Ideal is the reality of God 
within us’; and ‘from the same fontal reality 
must be derived those ideals which are the master 
light of all our seeing, the elements, in particular, 
of our moral and religious life.’ But I am not 
satisfied with the following. ‘Apart from our 
actual experience, God or the Absolute is a subject 
waiting for predicates, an empty form waiting to 
be filled.’ (Why should it be our experience 
which forms the predicates of the Divine Being ?) 
‘If knowledge has the same meaning in the two 
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cases, the existence of a thing can no more depend 
on God’s knowing it than on my knowing it.’ 
The Professor has just rejected the philosophy of 
mentalism or subjective idealism, as I too should 
reject it. Without surrendering to this theory, 
which would deprive the external world of all 
extra-mental existence, we may fairly hold that 
the real world consists neither of mind apart from 
matter, nor of matter apart from mind, but in the 
unity in duality of subject and object, of mind 
and the world perceived by mind. If there is no 
Supreme Being behindthe immanent Spirit which 
lives and moves within the world, we must take 
God and the world as correlatives, neither of 
which has any existence without the other. But 
if the creative Ideasarethe thoughts of a Supreme 
Being who ‘ spake and it was done,’ who “ made 
the heavens by his word, and all the hosts of them 
by the breath of his mouth,’ then we can hardly 
say that the existence of the world does not 
depend on God’s knowing it. The relation of 
God to the creatures is not the same as the relation 
of the human mind to its objects. Again we 
read : ‘ As soon as we begin to treat God and man 
as two independent facts, we lose our hold upon 
the experienced fact, which is the existence of 
the one in the other and through the other... . 
God has no meaning to us out of relation to our 
own lives or to spirits resembling ourselves in their 
finite grasp and infinite reach ; and in the nature 
of the case we have absolutely no grounds for 
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positing his existence out of that reference.’ This 
seems to deny the transcendence of God, who is 
regarded as merely immanent in the minds of 
conscious beings. But without forsaking the 
standpoint of human experience we may surely 
say that the highest flights of religious intuition, 
the contemplations of the great mystics, as well 
as the more ordinary experiences of communion 
with the Unseen in prayer, affirm constantly that 
God is not merely the inner side of the cosmic 
process ; the Being with whom devotion brings 
us into contact is emphatically not one of whom 
it might be said that ‘ without the creature God 
would not be God.’ Besides this witness from 
experience, the quest of absolute unity, which 
attracts the philosopher as much as the ideal of 
unbroken continuity attracts the scientist, leads us 
to postulate an unknown and ineffable Godhead 
above the attributes, harmonious on the whole 
but not to be fully unified, under which the nature 
of the Creator is known to us. It seems to me an 
error to say that we have no grounds for positing 
the existence of God outside His relation to our- 
selves. The religious mind thrills rather to the 
words of Emily Bronté, in the wonderful poem 
which she wrote when she was dying: 


‘ With wide-embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and 
rears. 
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‘Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes cease to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.’ 


Again we read: ‘God is known to us as 
creator of the world ; we have no datum, no 
justification whatever, for supposing his existence 
out of that relation.’ ‘God exists as creatively 
realising himself in the world.’ I cannot see how 
these Hegelian utterances can escape the charge 
that God is being placed inside the time-process, 
subordinated to the category of time, and incom- 
plete so long as the world is incomplete. ‘The 
‘far-off divine event’ to which Tennyson looks 
forward is, on this showing, an event in God no 
less than in the creation. ‘To make his position 
quite clear, the Professor says that we must 
‘abandon the conception of God as a changeless 
and self-sufficient unit.’ 

I am particularly anxious in this lecture not 
to assume the réle of a Christian apologist. ‘This 
lecture is a humble attempt to sketch out a meta- 
physics of natural science, which may be less open 
to objection than the materialism, epiphenome- 
nalism, positivism, agnosticism, and pluralism, 
which have, for various reasons, been found 
unsatisfactory. I have insisted that although the 
sciences, for their own limited purposes, may dis- 
regard almost all qualitative estimates of reality, 
those qualitative estimates, or valuations, have 
quite as good a right to be regarded as true inter- 
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pretations of the real as the facts and laws with 
which science is concerned. This claim rules 
out all the one-sided philosophies of naturalism. 
Purely scientific considerations have rendered also 
untenable those theories which levy unlimited 
drafts on the future. The future, says Anatole 
France, is a convenient place in which to store 
our dreams. ‘To throw our ideals into the future, 
says Bosanquet, is the death of all sane idealism. 
If the consequences of this admission are fully 
faced, I do not think we shall be able to get much 
comfort from the contemplation of the Hegelian 
God, who is likely, it seems, to end in ignominious 
stagnation, perhaps even in a return to uncon- 
sciousness, long before he can fully realise himself. 
I plead frankly for the theistic hypothesis as 
involving fewer difficulties than any other. I am 
quite unable to understand why our idealist 
philosophers, in spite of their earnest religious 
interests, seem to treat the theistic hypothesis as 
almost beneath their notice. I think they object 
to the one-sided relation of a First Cause to the 
universe. But I cannot see why there should not 
be such a one-sided relation. 

Let us then suppose that there is a Supreme 
Being, who is independent of the universe in 
much the same sense in which Shakespeare was 
independent of his plays. Being Shakespeare, it 
was certain that he would write plays, and just the 
plays which he did write; but his plays are the 
necessary expression of his mind and character, 
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not the necessary conditions of his existence. Of 
the motives of the creation, and of the manner of 
creation, we know nothing whatever. We can- 
not penetrate the mind of the Absolute; and 
I think we must frankly confess that while the 
return journey to God, the path of salvation, is 
known to us, the downward journey, the path of 
creation, is unknown to us. ‘This has often been 
made a reproach against the school of philosophy 
to which I belong. We fail, we are told, to 
account for the world. Well, the world is a solid 
fact, which we have to accept, not to account for ; 
I see no reason why we should be admitted behind 
the scenes while our business is on the stage. 

If I had to picture to myself how the world 
may be related to its Creator, 1 should say that 
though the innermost nature of the Supreme 
Being is unknown to us, He has revealed Himself 
under the three attributes of Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty. ‘These eternal and ultimate Values 
are not inactive thoughts ; they necessarily pro- 
duce an eternal world—a sphere of spaceless and 
timeless existence—in which they live. This is 
the heaven of the Christian, the intelligible (or 
spiritual) world of the Platonist. This is the 
ultimately real world; of the Absolute, the 
fountain of all values, we cannot use any of the 
categories of human thought, not even that of 
existence. But the divine thoughts which in 
heaven are fully accomplished are also Energies. 
By the will of the Creator they are to pass into 
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outward expression as acts. This, we may sup- 
pose, is the purpose for which space and time, and 
the world in space and time, exist. They are the 
field in which the thoughts of God, transmuted 
into vital laws and acts of will, express themselves. 
Will can only be exercised in the presence of 
something which retards or resists it; this 
involves the existence of duration ; the notion of 
vital law seems to require a connected system 
arranged in a temporal sequence. Such a world 
as we know would seem to be demanded if the 
thoughts of the Creator are to appear as operative 
energies. ‘T’his, of course, is speculation ; it may 
be worthless ; but it is the only way in which I 
can think of the relation of the world of becoming 
to the world of being, of the temporal to the 
eternal. 

- I should go on to say that in the apprehension 
of these eternal Values, and in earnest striving to 
co-operate with the divine will in actualising 
them, lies the whole duty of man and the path by 
which he can claim his status in the eternal world. 
The Platonists held that the Soul is on the con- 
fines of the eternal and of the perishing. It has 
an insecure footing in the upper world, which it 
may fully attain or lose. Above the soul is the 
Intelligence, Nous, which St. Paul and _ later 
Christian thinkers called Pneuma, Spirit. This is 
in a sense super-personal, belonging entirely to 
the eternal world. The highest human life is that 
of Soul raised to Spirit. 
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You will remember that, following almost all 
the best authorities, I have named three eternal 
and ultimate Values: the Good, which is the goal 
of all moral endeavour; the True, which is the 
goal of all scientific and all philosophical inquiry ; 
and the Beautiful, which all pure Art strives to 
realise. It follows that there are three paths up 
the hill of the Lord, which, we may suppose, meet 
and unite near the top, and that the path of 
science is one of them. It also follows, I think, 
that as a saint may be a very holy man without 
knowing much of science or art, and a poet or 
artist may be satisfied with his own inspiration, so 
the man of science may specialise, without fearing 
that he is losing the pearl of great price while 
pursuing lesser ends. Any worthy object of study, 
pursued disinterestedly, has a universal value, and 
does not permit its votary to be very seriously 
narrowed by his zeal—though of course the saint, 
the poet, and the man of science may all cuta 
poor figure in keeping their households in order 
and managing their investments. But the scientist 
should not try to build a philosophical system 
on his abstract field of knowledge. He should 
recognise that there are other avenues to truth, 
not less important than his own, and that in those 
fields he must be content to learn from those who 
are specialists in them, as they should be content 
to learn from him on his own subjects. 

I know that religion, science, and art are all 
jealous of each other, because each of them claims, 
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in a sense, to cover the whole field, that is, to inter- 
pret all experience from its own point of view. 
Philosophy tries to mediate between them, and 
the task has so far been beyond its powers. Some 
of the new philosophies undermine the authority 
of science, as some of the older systems under- 
mined the authority of religion. Complete re- 
conciliation is not in sight ; but there is no reason 
for hostility, which reacts unfavourably upon our 
whole view of life. For the eternal Values are not 
entirely separate from each other ; they are, if my 
view be correct, a triple star, the attributes under 
which the one Supreme Being has revealed to us 
His nature and His will; and we shall be har- 
moniously developed men in proportion as we 
can make our own something of what the saint, 
the scientist, and the artist respectively find in 
their experience of life. 

There are some, I know, who picture to 
themselves Religion as retreating from one position 
to another before the victorious advance of science, 
and now preparing to die in its last ditch. ‘That 
is not at all my opinion. Organised Religion is 
certainly in retreat, but why? I do not think 
that scientific discoveries have so much to do with 
it as is often supposed. I should say rather that 
Religion has in the past tried to coerce the irre- 
ligious, by garish promises and terrifying threats— 
both promises and threats being offered in grossly 
materialistic language. When these promises 
and threats lost their cogency it secularised itself 
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further and announced that its object was to 
promote a comfortable organisation of society. 
These irreligious appeals have failed ;_ the irreli- 
gious no longer care for the menaces or promises 
of the Church, and they have no respect for the 
priest in politics. But the religious appeal is in 
no way weakened. Now, as always, the soul of 
man lives by admiration, hope, and love; and 
when these are fused in homage to the unseen 
but ever-present Being, the ‘ Value of Values,’ 
as a medieval thinker called him, who exists 
unchanged behind the flux of phenomena, the 
appropriate reaction, worship, is set up, and the 
human spirit sets forth again ‘on its adventure 
brave and new,’ less hampered than formerly by 
the fragments of obsolete science and philosophy 
which the new knowledge has helped us to 
discard. 
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